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Mr. Epitro 

As thece has been much said abou 
eign Missions, and as the peopl 
Inited States have shown a disposi 

- , See FS 

ena their money across the “ trocdless 
veep,” to support their brethren who have 
sont to teadh the savage tribes, J feel 
lisposition to call their attention, for a mo 
ment, tothe subject of Domestic Mis 
sot that 1 would have them negicct the 
former, but 1 would have them also attend 
9 the Iatter. Those who have long used 
he adage that “charity should begin at 
xome,” to justify their ‘abjections agaist 
Foreign Missions, may have an opportunity 
o bestow their charity ou persons on then 
wwn side of the ocean. 

It may be necessary to show the object of 
he Domestic Missions which | wouki recom- 
mend. The object, if 1 do not entirely misun- 
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derstand, the General Association of Vir- | 


yinia, (for it is tothe brethren of Viryinia | 


particularly address myself,) is to supply | 
hose parts.of the State which are destitute | * : ; ~ erst 
: jfor lack of knowledge, and not afford any | branches ol liberal 


of regular Baptist preaching, with ministers. 
‘hat this is necessary, none, ] think, who} 


hey } 
gre acquainted with the destitute situation jendeavour to prevent others?“ T speak as | Pe) nad ot 


bf many churches, and many parts where | 
here have not as yet been any churches | 
planted, can unticytake to 
Fight the gospel should be preaclicd in these | 
estitute regions ; and, that the 
pa hich hiave been deprived of their Pastors, 
Mould have a supply of preachers; it is | 
ight that some measures should be acopt- | 
d toeffect it. ‘Phat it is right, none will un- | 
ertake to deny, for the commissian is “ go | 
ye out into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’ What mea- 
sures then will most probably prove ettec- 
tual? Is it not impossible for the ministers 
to goat theirown expense? Otir ministers 
are mostly destitute of the means. ‘The 
destitute churches: have much dwindled | 
away, and are not able to afford sufficient } 
Support. In those parts where there are 
met any churclics, we need nit expect a} 
preacher to meet with much encouragement, | 
tor it is only those, who lave the gospel | 
regularly-preached to them, that can appre- | 
ciate its Value; and if there were a few in- | 
dividuals who were willing to cast in their | 
uutes, these would be incompetent. 
he plan which is proposed, then, by the | 
General Association, seems to be the most 
advisable. Other plans have been tried, and 
have been found incompetent. A few Dis- | 
trict Associations have formed themselves | 
into Missionary Societies ; but !..ve found | 
themselves too weak to effect extensive 
geod. Various plans have been formed by 
Acrached bodies, to supply certain destitute | 
tracts of country with the gospel; bat they | 
have frequently lamented the inadequacy | 
of theirmeaus. In the plan proposed, ther 
will be a concentration of meuns. v4 
collected in the different parts of the state | 
willbe put into one general fund, and care- 
fully applied to the support of ministers, | 
; But ob- ! 
jectors have asked, “is not this rebiny the | 
Pastors of our churches?’ Here I would 
Meution that true.adage, when properly 
used,“ charity should begin at home.” Sce 
M supplied. ‘hen look farther to your 
Reighbours, and recollect the claim they 
Have on your bounty. Do not give grudg- 
Mgly, for the liberal soul stiall be rewarded. 
_ St) says another, * this will be a tempta- 
Men hid out to ministers, to preach for the 
sake of meney.” 1 answer this will be no 
Greater temptation than is generally held 
Sut to Pastors of churches, and there will 
ho doubt be a judicious selection made by 
the Board, Every means will be used to 
prevent im pastors. 
_ Says another objector, “1 should be will- 
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to the sum required, it is very Mmcon- 


jderable, when we consider the number of 


professors who might iticrally contribute. 
I fiere are also nuinbers who are not profes- 
sors Who would assist. 
| “Phe ‘hict o tor hall mention are 
wach are prejudiced 
| «aralnst education, and say, that “the Mis- 
trom the Semmaries 
be too extravagant in 
, we hope to have 
men of learning, and it is strange to 
mc, that this shoukl be any objection; but f 
can Venture to assert, that this is not the 
ciation, and if it were, 
}1 doubt whether sie would be able to pro- 
lcure preachers of this cescription, I have 
ino doubt that the object of the Board will 
[be, to procure uscful men, for it would 
ition to employ others. - I would 
here suggest to the members, the necessity 
lof employing such; for men, sound in the 
ifaith, and of unabating zeal, and fervent 
| piety , With geod preaching talents, are the 
;preachers mostly wanted. 
| =a concluding this address, I would only 
‘point the brethren to the North-Carolina 
5 ‘This Society is send- 
ier missionaries inte the different 
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ling forth | 


| parts of the State, 


bsagces of peace. 


fupon the North-Carolina Baptists.. Qne of 
the greatest revivals Is at this ume power- 
} fully in that State, which the 
{Baptists in America have experienced. 
'AVhere does the missionary canse find her 
fwarmest advocates, and most liberal sup- 
answer, in the niidst of this 
wreat Wo! k, where-the Spirit of the Lord is 
| abundant) nifest. Where are its op- 
| posers to be found ? 
| covctous, these who value their purses more 
jthan the souls of their fellow creatures, or 
-else iu neighbourhoods where there is but 
lithe manifestation of the power of religion. 

I would say to those who oppose the pres- 
ent plan, that you are withholding the bread 
of hic irom those who are perishing, and if 
fyou are determined “to close your ample 
coffers” against it, and afford no support, do 
| not prevent those that cre willing, “ lest 
be found fighting ayainst God.” 
i! would ask, how dwells the love of God in 


advancing 
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name of /oadstone or leadingstone, the first 
compass in Kurope having been made near 
.the close of the thirteenth century, at 
Amaiphi, near Genoa. This noble inven- 
tion gave a prodigious spring to baviration 
and commercial enterprise. 

‘lhe ct nations had been long ac- 
quainted with the deflagrating property of 
nitre, or saltpetre ; but when this wonder- 

| ful substance was imported into Europe 
| by the Crusaders, it was confounded, from 
be external appearance, with natron o1 
,soda. More than two centuries ¢hapsed be- 
fore its vast explosive force was discovered. 
Che most important discovery was proba- 
bly made by Schwartz, a German monk, 
about the year 1382. It has extended the 
empire of man over nature, by the gift of a 
new and tremendous power, which, though 
commonly diverted to the work of destruc- 
tion, has yet rendered wars less rancoroys 
and sanguinary than before. 

But a noble trophy distinguished the same 
period. ‘Phe Romans had, for various pur- 
poscs, used metal stamps ; the Chinese em- 
ployed carved blocks of wood for impres- 
sion; but the modern art of printing, by 
means of combined moveable types, was 
invented about the middle of the fifteenth 





bearing the sweet mes- |} 
What a signal blessing has | 
| Heaven conferred on their pious endeavours. | 
; Phe Lord is wonderfully contering his grace 
‘ever bestowed on the human race. 
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that man, who can see multitudes perishing 


means of instruction, and would use evers 
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Extract from the Introduction to Professor | 
. - . . i 
Leslie’s Natural Philosophy, now publishing | 

at Edinburg : 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Méntal darkness, during this period, | 
brooded over the fairest regions of the | 
Christian world. The wrecks of know- 





more active spirits eapended all their energy | 
in violent sports or savage depredations. 

Yet talent was not extinct in the middle | 
ages, though it unhappily ran to waste, Su- 
perstition encouraged pilgrimages overdiu- 


pitable gates indiscriminately to the weary 
traveller. Rome was still the centre of the 
Christian commonwealth, and niultitudes | 
resorted from all parts to the metropolitan | 
aity. ‘he retinement of Italy was, by the | 
coatinental intercourse, partially reflected 
to the remotest corners of Kurope. - 

But the Crusades, undertaken against the 
Saracens, from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries, though stimulated by the wildest 
fanaticism, and the maddening. passion for 
military exploits, may be yet regarded as | 
the main cause of the renovation of the| 
human intellect. ‘hose extensive arma- 
ments, exhausting the fortunes of the 
huughty chicts, contributed to lighten the | 
chains of feudal tyranny ; and, by giving a 
wider circulation to wealth, they gradually 
raised into consideration that middle class | 
of men who constitute the bulwark of a free | 
state. ‘Lhe Crusaders themselves, during 
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from their intercourse with the Saracens, 
who surpassed them so greatly in know- 
ledye and refinement, to receive much im- 
portant information, both in arts and science. 
{o this origin many of the subsequent im- 
provements, wlech advanced the progress 
of socicty in lurope, may be distuctly 
traccd, 

But native genius was not inactive during 
the middie ages. Some of the most valua- 
ble arts arose in that benighted period. Phe 
curious process of converting cotton ito 
paper was invented about the beginning of 
the eleventh century. Three centuries af- 
terwards, linen rags were manufactured 
into a still better material, which, serving 
aS a cheap and convenient substitute for 





mE to encourage it, if l shoughtthere would 
a sufficient sum ootained; and if the 
fund could be suppyrted. Hherefore | 
Shall wait and see iow it succeeds, before 1 
Tender any did? “This reminds me of the 
Conduct of a certain people, who professed 
t wantaschoo!, A man who was willing 
t0 teach their children went round. A few 
to send their children, and the others 

they would do so, after he had made 

Out his school. In consequence of this con- 
duct, the neighbourhood was deprived of a 
feacher. ‘Lhis willbe the case, it there be 
tany as unreasonable objectors as Uils. 
Let us make an experiment, and then if the 
tnstitution should not answer our purposes, 


we can Withdraw; and if it should answer 
owr expectations, jet us continue Our aid, 


and 


the fund wil! be, supported. 


parchment or vellum, has greatly promoted 
ithe practice of writing. ‘The use of letters 
/was about this time farther assisted, by the 
tutraduction of spectacles, which Salvino 
| degli Armati first constructes about the 
year 1285. Small spheres of chrystal or 
vlass had been employed by the ancient en- 
gravers of gems, to aid their sight; but the 
transition from these globes to mere con- 
vex lenses, though apparently trivial, led 
to the most important consequences. 
‘Vhough the attractive power of the mag- 
net was known to the Greeks, they remain- 
ect ignorant of its more wonderful property 
of pointing towards the north. . ‘Mhis direc- 
tive power had perhaps been discovered by 
ithe Chinese, and some intimation of it seems 
,to have been brought by the Crusaders from 
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century, The ingenuity ond perseverance 
of Guttenberg and Schoeffer, encouraged 
by the wealth of Faust, a burgess of Mentz, 
have conferred, by far, the greatest benefit 
In the 
short space of thirty years, this invaluable 
art was carried to its highest perfection, 

Sclioeffer lixewise began the art of en- 
gravirg, and executed, in 1491, for Arndes, 
burgomaster of Lubeck, a scrics of the fi- 
gures of plants and animals on wooden 
blocks. This emulation of yenius accorded 
with the state of society in Europe. The 
taste for Knowicdge had been fast advanc- 
ing. Phe Romish Clergy were anxious to 
promote learning, as the sure means of ay- 
grandizing their order, In all the Convents 
and Cathedrals they had opened schools ; 
and part of the ample revenucs of the 
Church was dedicated to the gratuitous edu- 
cation of youth.—Other schools were csta- 
blished for communicating the higher de- 
grees of instruction, which was greatly fa- 
cilitated by the adoption of the Latin lan- 
suage, as the medium of intercourse over 
Christendom. These seminaries, when they 
became enlarged so as to include all the 

knowledge, were term- 
studies ; but afterwerds, when 
Siained the sanction of papal 
bulls, and the protection of legal privileges, 
An 
a - 
apprenticeship of seven years, copied af- 
terwards in the mercantile trade, was re- 
quired to complete the course of education, 
consisting of the Zriviam, followed by the 
Quadrivium. The tenets of Aristotle were 
expounded with indefatigable diligence ; but 
those opinions, drawn from the Arabic, had 
been miserably corrupted by the severe 
process of a double translation, The vi- 
gour of genius, which, if better directed, 
could have soared to sublime discovery, was 
consumed in idle disputations and unprotita- 
ble subtleties. 

But a brighter prospect began to open. | 
Petrarch resorted to the pure fountains of 
ancient learning, and his warm enthusiasm 
and eloguent exhortations, made a very 
deep impression on his contemporaries. The 
study of the Greek language was gradually 
introduced into Italy by the frequent em- 
bassies despatched from Constantinople, to 
implore the interposition of the Roman See 
against the formidable cucrouchments of 
the ‘lurks.’ he munificient patronage of 
the Medici family created and diffused a 
taste for liberal knowledge. ‘Vhese princely 
merchants spared no cost in collecting the 
dispersed manuscripts, and invited scholars, 
with liberal salaries, from all parts of the 
Levant, to teach the refined language oi 
ancient Greece. The final capture of Con- 
stantineple by the ‘Turks, in the year 1453, 
occasioned a general dispersion of the men 
of letters, who transported to Italy the 
perishing wrecks of Greek philosophy. 
Whe art of printing now happily preserved 
them from extinction. 

Every thing conspired to excite a general 
fermentation. ‘lhe diligence of the press 
quickly multiplied the monuments Of an- 
cient literature ; but it requ-red the labour 
of a century to digest and correct those pre- 
cious réinains.— Phe veneration paid to such 
unrivalicd compositions repressed for a 
time the working of native curiosity. Re- 
ligious controvergics, too, though ultimately 
productive of the greatest benefits to soci- 


ed General 


lety, distracted for many years the proper 


exercise cf the human faculties. At length 
the genius of invention broke forth with re- 
novated powers. 

‘he day-spring of reason may be dated 
from the middie of the sixteenth century 5 
since which epoch, the tide of discovery 
has flowed in a rapid and majestic stream. 
Philosophy and the arts have advanced to- 
gether, reflecting mutual ights. Little more 
than two hundred — have elapsed ; oe 
it has been a period of CAtreme activity, 
investing our Lane in a blaze of intelec- 
tual glory. 

The age of science succeeded to the age 
of erudition. ‘The study of the ancient 
classics had ivfused some portion of taste 
and vigour; but men soon to teel 
their own strength, and hastened to cxert 
‘it. ‘he bolder spirits, bursting the tram- 
iimels of authority, ventured to question in- 
veterate opinions, and to explore with a 
fearless eye the wide fields of haman know- 
ledge. Copernicus’ partly restored the 
truce system of the world. Puarbach and 
Muller abbreviated the calculations of the 
ustronomer, by their signabimprovements: 
in trigonometry. U and more espe~' 





ithe cust. ‘fPlie magnet hence acquired the 


cially Stevinus, extended the pr 
meehintics and hydrostatics, 


nius of Galileo detected and applied the 
laws of motion, and re-invented and con- 
structed the telescope, which had just been 
found out in North Holland. ‘This traly 
wonderful instrument he directed. to the 
heavens, and thus marked the varying pha- 
ses of the plancts, and discovered the har- 
mony of new worlds. 

‘Lhe beld exuberant imagination of Kep- 
ler, working on the register of the accurate 
observations of “Tycho Brahe, and aided by 
the most intense labour im computing and 
combining them, at last drew aside the veil, 
tnd disclosed to view those cternal laws 
which govern the revolutiongof the lca- 
venly bodies. A powerful auxiliary was 
vet wanting to the calculator, and our great 
countryman Napier rendered himself im- 
mortal, by the sublime) discovery of loga- 
rithms, 
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Frow the Boston Telegraph. 
DR. WOODS’ LECTURE. 

By the kindness of a friend, we have re- 
ceived an early copy of a Lecture delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Woods, before the Students 
of the Theological Seminary at Andover ; 
in which is considered the objection to the 
iisfuration of the Evangelista and Apfostice, 
Jrom their manner of quoting tects from the 
Old Testament. 

We rejoice that this Discourse, prepared, 
it should seem, in the ordinary course of the 
author’s professional duties, has been given 
to the public, agrecably to the request of 
the members of the Seminary with which 
he is connected. We rejoice, however, not 
in the hope that the cavils of determined 
skeptics will be silenced by this, or any 
other human effort ; but that the difficulties 
may be removed, which attend this subject 
in the view of many an honest and inquiring 
mind. ‘There are probably few subjects in 
Theology, by which the unlettered Chris- 
tian tinds a severer trial of his faith, or the 
infidel boasts a more triumphent victory. 
From the fact that texts of scripture are 
quoted from the Old “lestament into the 
New, in a different form from that in which 
they originally appeared, and even for a 
different purpose,—er, as the objector would 
say, are spoken of as prophecy wihren they 
were not intended as such,—some have in- 
ferred that the whole system of Christian 
faith is a wicked farce, played off by de- 
siguing men upon the igworant and unwary: 
wile others have contented themselves by 
simply denying that the writers of the New 
Testament were Divinely inspired. 

We will conclude our remarks by intro- 

ducing a single extract from the Discourve ; 
at the same time inviting our readers to 
avail themselves of the pleasure and in- 
struction which may be derived from a pe- 
rusal of the whole. . 
“ The first remark I have to make on this 
subject is, that the manner of quoting, now 
refcrred to, does not necessarily imply, that 
the passage quoted is a pirediction, or that 
itis regarded as such by the writer who 
quotes it, The phrase, iva rageaty, * that 
it might be fulfilled,” and other phrases of 
the like kind, are indeed very properly used, 
to introduce a real prediction which is ac- 
complished ; but not for this purpose only. 
They are often used, and with equal pro- 
pricty, to denote a mere comparison of si- 
milar events, to signify that the thing spoken 
of answers to the words of a Prophet, or 
that Ais words may justly be afiflied to it ; 
and so may relate to what was said by an 
inspired writer in describing a character 
which formerly appeared, or in re/ating an 
event which formerly took place, as well as 
to areal frediction. Accordingly, we might 
take a passage, where it is said, such a thing 
was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
shoken by the Prophet, or that what was 
spoken by the Prophet was fulfilled, and 
might, in many instances, express the same 
thing by such phrases as these; the de- 
claration of the Prophet had an accomfilish- 
ment in what took place ; or his words may 
be apitly afifilied to it, ov they very hropferly 
erfiress it; ov his observation is true tn re- 
ferrence to the firesent case; or this thing 
iv like what the Prophet describes. 

“The writers of the New Tesament do 
what is proper and justifiable in itself, and 
consistent with common practice, not only 
in the fact of making frequent quotations 
from Scripture, but in the @esign and man- 
ner of making them. It is necessary to in- 
sist particularly on this point 5 as it is here 
the chief difficulty lies. What then is the 
design of those quotations in the New Tes- 
tament, where it is evident no frediction is 
concerned ? I answer, it is the enforcement 
of some religious truth, or the illustration of 
some important fact. A quotation, in any 
cuse, manifestly answers sucha design, if 
the words are suited to express the thing ine 
tended, though used originally for another 
furfiose ; or if, without such exact suitable- 
ness in the words, the general frrincipile in- 
volved in the original use, was the, same as 
that which is involved in the guotation. But 
the quotation answers the d most re- 
markably, when suitableness of words and 
saincness of general principle are combined. 
ake, for an example, the quotation in Matt. 
ii. 15, from the Prophet Hosea, xi. 1.—— 
“ Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” In 
the first place, these words aré perfectly 
suited to ex the fact, to which they are 
applied by the Evangelist. Jesus was the 
son of God, and was, by divine direction, 


| ftrediction,—-being a plain statement of a 
fact, which had long before taken place. Be- 
sides this, the thing denoted by Son, in the 
Evangelist, was very different from what 
was denoted by it in the Prophet. The 
L.vangelist referred to the Suviour; the 
prophet to the Jeruelitish nation. Again ; it 
isto be remembered, that the event whicl 

i was denoted by God’s calling his Son out of 
| igypt, was very different in the last casé, 
from what it was in the former; and yet the 
two events were, with perfect propriety, ex- 
pressed by the same words. As, therefore, 
the last event was justly and properly ex- 
pressed by the language which the Prophet 
had used to express the former, the Evan- 
gelist evidently did right mm quoting it as he 
did. 

“ But in thisinstance, there was something 
more than mere suitadleness in the words, 
Lhe principle of ihe divine government was, 
in both cases, the same. In. bringing the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, the event in- 
tended by the Prophet, God’ showed his 
kindness to iis people,—his care to frrotece 
and deliver them,—his fuithfulness in exe- 
cuting his promise. Ue showed the same 
kindness, and care, and faithfulness, in re- 
spect to his -holy child Jesus, in the event 
described by the Evangelist. 

‘* Now it must be considered as a proof of 
consummate judgment inthe Evangelist, to 
borrow language from the Prophet to ex- 
press an event, which it is perfectly suited 
to express, and which, morcover, involves 
the same 
in his application of it, with that referred to 
by the Prophet. And surely consummate 
judgment im a writer, can never disprove his 
inspiration.” 
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Circular Addrese of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Baptist Education Society of 
the State of New-York, 

BELOVED, 

The present is a day of increasing exer 

tion for the advancement of the kingdom of 
God. Every friend of Zion is deeply con- 
cerned to know what he can do, and what 
he ought to do, to promote this kingdom, 
and the best manner of doing it. Some of the 
general outlines of the extensive system of 
operations to accomplish the great work of 
salvation, have been made known. The 
distribution of the Scriptures, the spread of 
the Gospel throughout the world by the 
Christian ministry, the improvement of the 
ministry by education, the instruction of the 
indigent portions of the rising generation in 
Sabbath Schools, together with the gratui- 
tous distribution of religious tracts, consti- 
tute important objects, which have become 
rallying points through the Christian world. 
These objects have a mutual influence upon 
each other, andthe promotion of one oflers 
facilities for the promotion of the rest. 
The necessity of an enlightened. ministry 
is self-evident to every common understand- 
ing, and under this conviction, much is doings 
at the present day, to assist the chosen ser- 
vants of the sanctuary with the light of 
science, anda knowledge of “the way of 
God more perfectly.” In 1817, after ask- 
ing counsel of God at the throne of Grace, 
13 Ministers and brethren, formed them- 
selves into a Society, by the name of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New-York, for the exclusive fiurpose of 
educating young men endowed with the gift 
of God to preach the gospel. No other ob- 
ject has been associated with this, to share 
the attention of the Society, or to divide the 
funds. ‘The Institution is founded on those 
liberal principles, which overlook all pri- 
vate or local interests, offering the same 
privileges to young men possessing the es» 
sential prerequisites of character, who ap-~ 
ply, from other states and other countries, 
asto those belenging to churches in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 
The school was removed last spring to a 
spacious stone building, 64 by 36 feet, three 
stories high, erected in the village of Ham- 
ilton, by the inhabitants of the place, as @ 
condition of its location. It is assuming a: 
character highly favourable to its object, 
and gratifying to its patrons. It consists ot~ 
thirty-three young men of promise, mani- 
festly called of God to preach pe re 
and licensed by the churches to whi ¥ 
belong ; ten of whom it is expected will fin- 
ish their studies the present year and 
out into-the harvest. Fifteen have ale 
gone out us the first fruitsof the Institution, 
the most of whom are ing to much 
acceptance, in churches, and in destitate 
regions ; and one has gone asa Missionary 
to the Burman Empire. 
In the establishment of this Institu- 
tion, much attention has been given to the 
foundation, that nothing essential should be 
wanting in principle, nor the best means: 
overlooked, to place its utility and e- 
tuity beyond all doubts. Small ibu- 
tions, with interest on donations, hitherto, 
have been the principal resources of its 
support, which at no time have given much 
of a balance in favour of the Treasury, and 
it has often beeri necessary to jacur debts 
with no available funds to meet them at any 
given time. At every annual ng, how~ 
ever, the Society has. been enabled to can- 
cel all the expenses of the pr year, 
and report itself to the 
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the donors’ names for ever. Several 
cles are also in reversion, pledged to tne 
Society by wills, which remain to be ral . 
What has been done in these several ir 
is barely a beginning, compare? with w 
remains to be done, to render the ee tai 
support adequate to the expenses 

wing establishment. 
| purchases of classical books os 
heen made, from time to time, to mect . € 
demands of the school, and a few om " 
hooks have been obtained, amounting 10 au 
to about 500 volumes ; but more beoks on 
the Classics, Theology, and History, are in- 
dispensably necessary: It is to be aoe d, 
in the toarse of a few months, a subscription 
wili be filled with a thousand dollars, to pro- 


|pear at raceting. They listen to the preach- 
of fing with more attention, when they sec, that 
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consequence of the visit, the next time 1 
came through their neighbourhood, they 
had found means to through all these 
impediments, and with their children to ap- 


althouch they live in cabins on homely tare, 
a minister is willing, for the gond ot their 
souls, to visit them, and endure the herd- 
ships to which they are exposed. 


capaciiies of the less informe Could I 
Visit twenty families a day and preach twice 
or thrice, I could find enough to oy 


Here I have learned how important it iv} 
that a minister adapt his expressions to the | 


Turks.” Axpostscript to the letter adds, “1 
have just time to add, that we have this m0- 
ment received officiat news of the surrender 
of Corinthto the Grecian army, under a 
capitulatich—<the prisoners to be landed in 
Asia. The Greek vessels, with the prison- 
ers, are 20% in the Gulf, with the intention 
of landing them. It is an all impertant place 
for the Greeks, whose cause apptats cally 
to brighten.” 

Sfeit——The following melancholy pic- 
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has since been increased to $200. In i 
ford, about $700 has beca callected ; ins 
Windsor, 191 ; East-Hartford, 107; Glas | 
tenbury, 20; Manchester, 175; Souther | 
ton, 44<making §1239 in the county of | 
Hartford. It is expected other towns 
-ontribute.—Severai liseral sams have been 
received within a few days by the Cscnehal 
Committee in the city of New-York, from 
several towns in the interior of New-York. 
On Sunday the 13th, $252 were coriectec 
for the Greeks in St. Andrews church 
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‘ture of Spain concludes a long articic i 
Paris Constitatione!. 
Phe revocation of the edict of Nantes 
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all the time I could possiSly share. 
Wednesday, 121A though these new 
settlements ure 
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cure a Philosophical Apparatus. 
The liberal 


and united views of the de-| 
nomination in this region, in Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and the city of New-York, which | 
are making the Institution a common inter- 
est, furnish no inconsiderable assurances of | 
an ample and permanent support. lo realize | 
this, however, the most Girect an I confi- 
dent appeals are to be made to churches ancl | 
individuals, in these several portions of coun- 
try, presenting the immediate tecessities 
for books, clothing, and cash, to meet the ne- 
cessities and cover the expenses of the In- 
stitution the presentyear. 

As a proof of the most rigid economy in 
conducting the concerns of the Society, this 
Committee, ever since the school was in 
operation, have procured the board of the 
Students, including their lodging and wash- 
ing, for a dollara week. They have aiso 
contracted for their board the ensuing ycar, 
at the same rate. 

This Society is favoured with the most 
ampie assurances, that God hus approved 
and promoted their undertaking. Their} 
expectations have been more than realized, 
in the prayers and liberalities cf the saints, 
and in the enlargement of the school; they 
are also persuaded God has much laid up 

* in store in the hands of his people, to sup- 
ply its present and future necessities, and 
it requires nothing more to realize it, than a 
benevolent call. 

May “ the rich in this world,” “be rich 
in good works, ready to distribute, willing 
to communicate, laying up in store for them- 
Selves a good foundation against the time 
to come, that they may lay hold on e:ernal 
life.” It will be said to such at the last day 
by the Saviour, “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” ; 

By order of the Executive Committee of 
the Baptist Education Society of the state cf 
Mew- York. 

NATHANIEL Kewnprick, Secretary. 

Hamilton, December 1, 1623. 

















To the Ediwr of the Columbian Star. 

Dear $12,—i propose, while 1 labour 
@casionally among the destitute, to send 
you extracts from my journals. 

Lerd’s Dey, November 9th, 1823.—To- 

¥ is the first time, for three months, that 

have preached at this place, [on the Ohio, 
mear. the meuth of Lite Muskingum.J— 
Since thattime, nearly one sixth ot the peo- 
pie of this neighbourhoud have been re- 
mo.cd by death ; mostly heads of families, 
@ni many of them the most pious and use- 
fui. \Vhen to-day I looked over the con- 
regation, how frequently did my dear 
ricnds, who have tormerly met at this 
lace, present themselves to my mind.— 
Fnough their scats were empty here, they 
occupy a scat among saints above. Those 
‘who were present were generally clad in 
Mourning, and showed in their faces th: 
effect of sickness. Aithough this neigh- 
Bourhood has been more severcly affected 
shan any other within my acquaintance, yet 
for many miles up and down the Ohio, 
Meetings of every kind have been suspend- 
ed, and labour, likewise, except nursing. hi 
one half of the families, one was not able 
t6 help another, and none could be obtained 
to assist them, as all the adjacent neighbour- 
bools shared the same affliction. It ap- 
pears by the papers and the reports of trav- 
ellers, that we are not alone. On the moun- 
tains themselves, the fevers have raged, in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, as 
well as on the rivers. There is now a gen- 
eral convalescence among the sick. 

Monday, 10th—In Lawrence, (Ohio,) 
Was called again to the house of mourning. 
A young lady has died, —r- of Judge 
Sharp, in the bloom of youth ; but she had 
hope in her death. hile on a tour of 
preaching. through this township, in the 
spring, I called at her father’s. dhe gave a 
satisiactory account of a work of grace on 
her soul, and intended to make a contession, 
and own her Saviour before mea, as soon 
as an opportunity should offer itseif ; but she 
was soon taken sick, and instead of being 
Admitted to the church below, was taken tu 
‘that above. Her father died but a few 
wteeks before, after a few days illness. 

Puesday, 1ith.—-Whether preaching 
po eid the destitute, or among the people 

yay charge, A spend much of the ume in 
wisiting. ‘Lo-day I visited a very amiabic 
family, the beads of which manifested an 
anxiety te share im My visits. ‘Phis indi- 
cated that their minds were engaged on the 
gabject of religion. This evening, while 
conversing with them on the concerns of 
their souls, they informed me, that a visit 
which 1 paid them while preaching in this 

mship, last spring, had proved the means 
ef awakening them to a sense of their dan- 
* 
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and bruging them tothe resolution, 
fet thers do as they will, as for them 
and their house, acy will serve the Lord. | 
observed in Newport, ip the revival which 
has been enjoyed for more than a year, that 
many, while relating their experiences, sand, 


that the Losd had blest my visits, or my 
preaching to the ae ot pred atten- 
and gaa mito their wounded souls 
poghiras of comtort. I have found them a 
blessing to my Own soul, While] 

ee been enabled to comfort others, with 
the comfort wherewith I mygelf have beea 
.d of God,-my owm a has — 
w con joy. The: 

filled cron Gap ert who seldom, if ever, 
pom. y of conversing 
. a ' ing preaching, 
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D ty appeared ca every count 
nance. It was a solemn scene, t iew th 
remnant of a famuiiv, which a few months 
ago, consisted of a f mother, for 
sons and four caughters, out of which this 
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is the third sor, who has died, beside 
father and mother, and all ! 
within about two months. There wa 
family, wh consisted of five p 
the same neighbourhood, and every cne of 


them has died, James M‘Asoy. 
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Extract of a ictter from Mra. Eliza J 
Jones, to a lady int Sulem, ( Mass.) dated 
Catcutta, April 15, 1823. 


My Dear irs. B.—I now answer your 
kind favour of the 22d of July last. It gives 
me great pleasure tohear that so many souls 
were the subjects of converting grace in tin 
last revival in Salem. O may they all live 
to honour the cause ti have espoased ! 
Could we experience such refreshing show- 
ers in this dry and thirsty land, this parched 
wilderaess, how our souls retwice. 
But I trust a day of grace is held in reserve 
for idolatrous India. Yes! the heathen will 
be given to Christ, for an inheritance, and 
the uticrmost p 7 
session. It isa truth that may be relied upon, 
aithough to human appcarance it seems not 
improbable but impossible. But the appar- 
ent impenctrable gloom wili be peneprated 
by mighty power and love, and those ginfui, 
selfish, cruel, avaricious, idolatrous iLi\deos, 
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together with Burmans, and all other ciasses | 
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ot heathen, must bow to the authority and 
the grace of Jesus. It is indeed true that 
we live where Satan's is; where 
prince of darkness reigns in the hearts of 
the children of disobedience, with a power 
that cannot be reahzed by the fricnds of re- 
ligion in our native country. They may see 
unprincipied characters,they may be grieved 
on account of the wickedness of the children 
of the land, but think what most be tne 
height and depth, and lengtu and breadth of 
the wickedness of those who have never, in 
the least degree, had the fear of God before 
their eves, or Veen at ali influenced by the 
good customs and practices of those around 
them. As were their fathe Ts, 80 2 they. 
But the hope and beiief that a day is comic: 
when India shall be Christianized, ougnt to 
light up a smile of gladness in every bene- 
voient mind. ‘The word of God cannot re- 
turn to him void; let Christians pray till 
the whole is accomplished. A few days 
ago, a swinging post was erected near us on 
the Circular Road, for the purpose of per- 
forming those yearly rites, which you have 
80 often heard of. The scene was ciszust- 
ing and pitiable beyond description, O 
when will these posts, considerce honvura- 
ble and sacred by the natives, be thrown 
asicc, andl these days on which they afflict 
their bodics and do all they can to ruin 
their souls, be sacred to prayer and praise. 

April 16—Since I Jast wrote you by 
Capt. many changes have taken place 
with regard to our friends here. Several! 
have beeu visited with distressing sickness 
and some removed from time to eternity 
Among others, Rev. Mr. Keith and wite, 
within a month of each other, and the Rev. 
Mr, Bankhead, independents, and Rev. Mr. 
Ward, of Scrampore. ‘Ihese once beloved 
iriends have faished their work on earth, 
and gone to enjoy restin the Kingdom of our 
Lord. O may tucir places be filled by otuers, 
who shall huve tiie mission cause at heart. 
Qur dear missionary friends in C 
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Mr. E. Carey wili never be so well-as forimer- 
ly. He is now suffering with the liver com 
plaint. He seems too ripe for glory to re- 
Maia loug upon earth. He with his dear 
family is steil living at Deorgapore, four 
miles from Calcutta. We often pass a 
pleasant day withthem. The week before 
last, Mr. Carey baptized two natives, one a 
Portuguese, the other Bralimin of high cast, 
the fruit of his pious and arduous labours. 
About 209 natives witnessed the scene, and 
they ali appeared very attentive and soleinn. 
Mr. Lawson has baptized cleven persons 
since J last wrote you. These are all uni- 
ted with usin church fellowship. ‘They are 
mercy drops, and are causes for thankful- 
ness and praise. 
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Suutatary of IN 
FOREL 
Greece-—Mr,. Topliff, of Boston, has re- 
ceived aletter from Sinyrna, dated the 22d 
of November, from wiich it appears, the 
Greeks have been again successtul in an en- 
the Turks. 
Greeks go on famously, A 
t, in which 
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internal riches, and a fund 
findustry which never could be expatriated. 
it Spain, which at the present time does 
t contain half the population which France 
years azo, has sent out three or 
mes as many exiles, tives, pr? 
;ers, and ected persons, as the whole 
inumber of the victims of the edict of Louis 
| XLV. acainst the Protestants. The soil of 


} . 
Spain is productive. but all those who micht 
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} cultivate it are obliged to fly from then 
|country, and carry with them the industry 
‘which might enrich the the 
th which might raise its credit, and the 


irzlt Peninsula, 
iwe ai : 
i knowledge and the talents which mught, in 
| the course of time, repair the innumerable 
i suffered for thirty years.” 
d says the New-York 
sazette, by the brig John, from Alvarado, 
1} continued between the 
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has arrived at Boston, 
i yutry on the side 
river Appurinac, and marched for 
recovery of th 
eru, which, during their absence, have 
| been taken possession of by the Patriots, and 
ces. Gen. St. Cruz, with the Peruvian 1Li- 
‘anni Army, consisting of 4,000 effective 
| J " 4s 
where he encountered the Spanish army 
junder the famous Valdez, and broke the 
O} 
’ . . . . 
ithe Royalists have retired towards Potosi, 
' 
Serna. Gen. Sucre, with the Colombian di- 
Vision of Veterans, according to the latest 
(of his march to form a juction with St. Cruz. 
| The inhabitants of the country are univer- 
of Liberty is heard from the mountain sum- 
| civil dissentions exist among the patriots. 
Riga Aguera, who hel 
lof this place by the enemy, and whose want 
of popularity entitled him to dismission, and 
Torre Tagle, is now asserting his preten- 
ns, nor will he relinquish them, notwith 
possession of the Northern Provinces, hav- 
ing his head-quarters at Truxillo, with an 
fully empowered.to conduct the war accord- 
ing to his own views, will make this his first 
his own army, will, with all possible promp- 
titude, march against the Spaniards, and 


; iioyalists have 
INpossesse ; 

‘ 

h their territories in Alta 
> vey} 
jwhich include some of the richest provin- 
troops, had penetrated as far as La Paz, 
e 
ponent f invincibility. Since this action, 
and are accompanied by the Vice Roy, La 
) acccunts, was at Arrequipa, in the progress 
sally in favour of their deliverers. The cry 
and echoed in valley. Unhappy 
4 

the R-public previous to the late occupation 
jin whose place the Congress appointed 
standing the mediation of Bolivar. He is in 
army of about 3,000 men. Bolivar, who is 
o'yject, and, having added the conquered to 

conclud@stheir more obstinate opposition. 


Hayti—A letter from a free black man, 
who removed from this country the last 
season to Hayti, to bis friendsim New York, 
sated Noy. i 23, S4yS t—=** |] arrived af- 
sant passage of 15 days, and have 
tie pieasure to ltform you, that On My ai 
val 1 visited the President, and was received 
(by him iv a most friendly manner. | ap- 
piied to him for a farm, and it was granite : 
tome; andon taking a view of it, I fouad 
it to be a most beautitul situation, rich aud 
fertile, producing all the necessarics of life. 
Phe President hus been 9 kind as to furnish 
me with all the means necessary for farm- 

ing; and has promised me that would 
[give me provisions for ten families, until 
they can support themselves. I wish you 
| would inform my brother, and request him 
jto inform all my iriends who wisi to come 
jout, that there are houses and all things pre- 
| pared for them.«l think if industrious peo- 
j ple were to come here, they might accamu- 
jlate something very handsome in a few 
years. . 
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Cunada.—The papers from Canada state, 
that un act has passed both branches of the 
| Legislature of Upper Canada, for incorpo 
lrating a co upany to tu.te the waters of 
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Aentuccy —The Legislature of Kentuc- 
ky, closed its session on Thursday, the 8th 
ultimo. Among the last acts, says the 
Lexington | Reporter of the 12th ultimo, 
were the following : 

‘Ko repeal Keplevin laws gs to contracts 
accruing after the Ist of June next, To 
allow judgments to be rendered for Com- 
monweaith paper tothe full amount of the 
contract, upon the plaiatilf’s endorsing the 
process betore judgment; and to extend 
the jurisdiction of magistrates in such cases 
to the sum of fifty dollars. An appropria- 
tion of $10,000 was made for the support of 
the lnpatics in the Lexington Hospital. 

Virginiam—TThe University snd the # oteo- 
mac bills have passed Uie Leyislature with- 
out any amendments. The tormer disbur- 
thensthe University, on certain conditions, 
of the mwtercet on its joaus—-and will enable 
the Visitors to put it very rapidly inte ope- 
ration, Jie last is a simple act of iucor- 
poration—which makes neither appropria- 
uen, tor pledge of the public funds towards 
carrying it isto effect. ‘Che three million 
loan vill, now before the House, is intended 
to Contribute the means. 

_ Maryland-—T he bill to extend to the ci- 
tizens of Maryland the same rights and pri- 
vileges, has been defeated in the Mouse of 
Delegates of Maryland, - 

Lhe Greekte—lo the Presbyterian churc 
in brid , Connecticut, on the eveni 
of the 15th ultimo, the Rev. Richard v 
‘ynounced an 
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robbed France of several hundred thousand | 
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Philadelphia—Sermon by Mr. Bedell. 
e hundred and eighty dollars were c 
din St. James’ church, Lancaster, 
ithe 2'th ultimo, in aid of the Greck fund. | 
The Committee of the New-York Greck 
fund acknowledge the receipt of R671 75, 
the am f a contribution from the Of- 
ficers, In rs ts and Citizer 
West Poi the Grecksin their stn 
gle for lhe work peopl 
Ruiger’s Factory, Patterson, New-Jerscy, 
have contributed $53 3 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
Wiscasset and Aina Suffercrs—By ate- 
port of the soliciting committecs of Wis- 
casset and Alna, it appears that the char- 
itable donations, for the use of the sufferers 
by fire, have been in cash $19,853 20. The 
specific articles of clothing, &c. $4,461 47. 
And the sums of $500 collars, raised by 
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there hare been subscribed $433 
the Banks, Lasurance Companies + 
Merchants, and. others, it is 
that the rents of roonrs, columne 
produce an intcrest on the Capital of ey . 
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Liomestic "ct —We are ; 
fied, sayy the United “ates GC ~~ 
to fearn, that a company was some | 
since formed, in New Jerscy, foe 
pose of manufacturing Sree/, and heat 
ceeded beyond the Most sanguine ex ort. 
ot the individuals COMPOSING it. ‘Phe 
they have already imade, has 
_Yarious ways, and is foud 
st anty, is Worthy of ae 
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tecl, ‘bhe company has taken me. 
to have their steel tested, by maki 
Wi ; $ ‘of. " a y . Salt 
rangements with the Secretaries of Wapaim 
Navy Department, to have it tried in the 
sries of the United States , 
mories of the United States. We trugal 
t will equal the wishes of the enterpsigaae 
en, who will thus confer a favog) 
their country, by furnishing another 
of industry and independence. 
The Savannah Kepublican estimate 
loss, by. the late fire in that city, at 87% 
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i ote of each of those towns end paid out of 
itheir treasuries, making the total sum 
$25,293 74. 
Manufucturce——The 


ot 


and of course the population to increase, in 
consequence of the increase of oranuf. 


+4 
ing establishments. Already this Stat 
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tuctur- 


© tas 


ufactori¢s ; and it uppears that 50,000 picces 
if flannel have been made in one fuct 
past year, 

The cotton trade in Great-Britain con 
tinues to increase surprisingly. The Gias- 
gow Chronicle, of 


a 
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f November 27th, sa: 
that new cotton works, containing 750,0! 
spindles, are contracted for to be finislied 
next September. Of these 600,000 are fi 
England, and 150,000 for Scotland. Thies 
will spin 15,000,000 pounds yarn in a year. 
it is computed that the loomis moved by mu 
chanical power equal the labour of 100,000 
weavers. 

Schools in New- 


oo 
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UT 


York.—From the annual 
vert of the superintendent of common 
schools it appears, says the New-York Ob- 
server, that there are in this State 7,$¢2 
common scliosis, in which are taught al 
400,000 children., The whole amount < 
public monies expended for the support cf 
schools during the past year was $162,805, 
and ¥t is estimated, that in addition to this, 
$850,000 were uppropriated towdrds the 
same object from the private fandd of indi- 
viducls. This is exclusive of pirblic 

private appropriations for the ‘support 
colleges and academies. The nuniber 
childrea recewing instruction in cosimnon 
schools in this State is said to be greater j 
proportion than in any other part of the | 
globe. In Engtand, it amounts to one Sif-} 
teenth part of the population ; in Scotiay. 
one tenth, and even in Connecticut, 
eirth, while w this State itis 
fcurth ! 


Sabbath Schoo!smTestimony of the Go-| 
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liate Message to the Legis!ature, in favour of 
Sabbath Schools: 

“The advantages afforded in the esta- 
viishment of common schools, have been 
embraced in almost every part of the State, 
and independent of many charitabic insti- 
tutions, mecitorious citizens have, in many 
places, extended their benevolence to the 
cuildren of indigent parents, by the nicans 
of Sunday Schools; and the adoption of 
hose numanc and truly Jaudable measures 
as induced numbers to exchange their ac- 
customed habits of indolence and dissipa- 
tion on that day, for the more profitable 
pursuit of obtaining a common education. 
The prevalence 





| 
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direct tendency to afford permanent and, 
substantial advantages togovernment, where | 
the sovereignty rests altogether with the} 
people.” 

In Tennessee, Brokers are taxed $5906 | 
per annum. Any person who makes a 
business of buying and sciliag mo ey of 
any description, is considered as a Broker. | 

The government of Coiombia has au- 
thorised a loan of $30,000,000. Leuns, to a 
certain extent, are supposed by many to 
strengthen a goverument. 

Rhode Island Legislature—The coml/ 
mittce appointed to take an estimate of the 
rateable property of the Statc, have report- 
ed the aggregate amount at $32,640,00u-~ 
9,500,000 of which is ia Providence, 2,000,- 
JOO in Newport. 

The Inspector of the city of New-York 
whas reported, that the number of deaths in 
the city for 1825, was 3444, which excecds 
the number for 1822, bat is less than in the 
year 1821, 

It is said that the route which has been 
recently marked out for a road between 
Pensacola and St. Augustine, over goou 
ground, is on a xeduced distance of 345 
miles. 

Baltimore and Susquehanna Canal 
The Committce appoiuted to explore the 
route have performed that service, and re- 
ported—That a Ganal cannot be made di- 
rectly across the country from the Cona- 
wago Falls to Baltimore ; but that a Canal 
can be made from the Conawago down the 
bank of the Sasquehaana to Havre de Grace 

and thence to Bultimore. Distance 93 miles 
—estimated cost $2,500,000. A meeting 
has been held in Baltimore, to take the 
matter into consideration, Genera) Harper 
udvocated the making of a Canal from the 
Potomac to Bultimore,but the meeting was 
almost unanimous in favour of the Susque>, 
hanna Canal. 
Canal Revenues.—Eleve 
lars were received for 
York Canal, in one da 
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tide of emigration | 
from Massachusetts is likely to diminish, } 


$18,060,000 of capital in incerporated man- |! 
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in| Grecks. On the whole, it is the abless@ii 


vernor of the State of New-York, in his} House, in consequence of its supposedé 


such enlightened senti- | 
ments and generous feelings, wil! essentially | - 
contribute to secure. tothe public the bene- |. a, 
fits of the talents ‘of many useful and vir- | ® the taiiawing patagraph 5-7" thay 
tuous members of society, otherwise allow- | 2%¢ not favonred with revivals, yet I ref 
ed to remain m obscurity, and will have a! 
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INDIAN Cr 
This subject, to w 
ent occasion to al! 
rought before Con, 
and, that there is re 
$ attack on the pre 
We have been mut 
p apathy with whic! 
» apparently, been 
mind. A measur 
erations of vital 
iskence of the a! 
ve a far more im 
pathy and succo 
ites scarcely any | 
bus journals are ¢ 
Bhject ; and one or 
now, have alluded 
blish, with very slij 
which we prepare 
weeks ago. 


MR. WEBSTER'S SPEECH. 
We commence, to-day, the republicatj 
Mr. Webster’s Speech on the “Ga 
It is of great length, and we 
cousequently unabic to present it entire 
one number of our paper. Our 
wil, nevertheless, we are persuaded, pe 
with great satisfaction. It couteimg 
sound exposition of the principles af 
Hmix, Alliance, and of the tendencies of 
harming doctrines which the Allied, 
arcas have avowed, and supported, 
. . 7 ! . © 
case Of vapics, Spain and Greece, & 
his, morcovcr, 4 Compendious histargl 
tic Greck Revolution; aad it appeals, 
s.rong emphasis, to esery principle 
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s dear to American bosoms, for an € 


civilizing the Ind 
removed, from the 
ave had an opportu 
e Cherokees, now 
page, dress, manners, 
in the fullest se 
of then Mr. D: 
n educated at Cor 
is now on his way, 
y toils among his cor 
ucation and refined 
eral times addres: 
th great propriety a 


cument on the general politics of Ex 
and of this nation, whtch has been reeedl 
| As such, it deserves tobe 
corded. , it belongs to the history of @ 
present age. Although the propositigs 
Mr. Webster has not been adopted by 


ublished. 
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vs 


nexion with points which are not, ag 
conceive, allied with tthe canvass wit 
the whole subject has undergone, and 
j ability and eloquence which have beene 
ed forth in the course of the discussion, 
| AMHERST I 
A petition hus been 
slature of Massachu 
stitution, requesting 
been given in the 
il for the purpose ; ai 
sharter will be grat 
bssesses clear funis, t 
0,000, beside two 
Es, und a house for ¢ 
respectable Faculty, 
ms, therefore, to 
aim toaCharter. A 
en presented from V 
le hope, that a spirit 
I, as that which seer 
is petition, will find 
t inthe Legislature 
at these rival institut 
an three times the 
ich Williams Colle 
e institution at Amhe 


by u on all the quest 
brought into debate, and by awakening 


- +? feeline 
responding feelings. 


enlightening 


EFFECT OF THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT OM 
RELIGION. 





We have a letter in our hands, 
viend in Green county, Keutucky, in 


to hear of revivals any where, as soul 
precjous in any part of the Lord’s vi 
Lam persuaded, that where the peoplepl 


¢} 
ua 


StsS riost ot the spirit of missions, the 
Lord most freely commands his b 
O that he would remove every obst 
tothe spread of this gospel, till the 
shall be filled with Tlis glory.” 
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CONTROVERSY CONCERNING BAPTISN 

We took cecasion, several weeks age 
€Xpress our Opinion of a public dispute 
Mtptism, recently held in Kentacky, 
have since seen a better trom a very 
able clergyman in Kentucky, by will 
appears, Chat we were misiiformed, if 
spect to several of the circumstances. 
are lad to findy that the manner ia 
the discussion was conducted “was ks @ 
jectionable, than we had sappesed. ! 
approdution applies to the discussion ® 
and is not, therefore, at all diminished I" 
ever decurous the manner may havel™ 
The writer of the letter himself expt 
our own opinion precisely, in the 
tence of the following @xtract: 
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The Engtish Wesle 

have established a 
me Rev. Mr. Cook | 
issionary. He set of 
aita and Palestine. 

A Mission has been c 
rection of the Society 
the Eastern Coast « 
be about 100 mi 
own, and about the 
em. Stull higher up 
rica, a large tract ol 
they British governs 
y. One of the stipul 
S, that they shou 
Aristian teachers. 


SIERRA L 


Mr. Huddlestone, Mi 
died on the 20th 
Vesleyan Mission ther 
aly Cestitute, and fou 
Sregations, were de 
urs. 
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“1 had no part in prolucing the meet 
but was Opposed to it, es cudcudaned @! 
crease a sectarian sfirit, and to (conn 
sonal fiiety, with other reusons; yoo eM 
uduced to attend seven days, the times 
continuance (not nine). A la 
Our mest respectable citizeus, ag WET 
many of our most religious juhabpitant)* 
tender curing thisdebute, ‘That there™ 
much anxiety felt ou begia sides of the qu 
tion, will wot be denied ; aud that on 
occusions during the debate, there wa 
mucli bitterness thrown inte the 
is he is to be lamented. 
be ai 10st masterly manner, suppe™ 
the cause h: had 4 ; and the Bapis 
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a 
* character, some of whom were probably 
here, as they may be found at places of 
worship oh mahy occasions.” 


“ DEDICATION OF CHILDREN.” 
This topic has occasioned much canversa- 





‘ RAD MUSIC. 

A writer in the Eclectic Review, speak- 
ing of the common neglect of the science of 
music, and the consequent want of harmo- 
ny and taste in singing, as practised in many 
religious congregations, says : 





‘on among our Baptist brethren, and some- 
what carnest oppositian to the proposal 
has been manifested. “ Serutator,” whose | 
communication was published in our last | 
er, has written ably, though not, we 
subject. We 
pen so capa- 


pap 
think, 
hope, that he will not a | 
ple of imparting pleasure and instructy n, as 
that which he holds, to remain inactive. 


he 


7 
‘ 
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‘7 


eT a 


CC ncjusively, on 


Ve have ree eived a communication, in mp- 
port of the same doctrines, frous ** 4 ANew- 
Sork Baptist.” This communication shall 
appear in oor next. Its tone | : 
dormatical ; and it aims to minister reproos 
tu “the venerable Dr, Furman,” 


is somewhat 


to us, anu 
nd to expound to us the way ¢ f God more 
perfectly There is, we confess, much need 
vee aes e7 ° 3 
of this, if, asthe writer takes for granted, 
we “have been ied to follow the inventions 

. . with he obihe 
of mea, either from false notions of charity, 
rching the scriptures, 


Lei 


or from nol fircfleriy sec 
«9 find warrant for the practice 

The fuct is, that all the objections, which 
“ard, to the mneasure pr posed 
have 


by 
we have he et 


the Charleston Baptist Association, 
from misappre- 


object, and 


arises’, in various degrees, 
hensions of its true nature and 
feom very unnecessary alarms concerning 
the purity and safety of the church. In cur 


aper, we will explain our Views of 


next P 
the subjec 


, 
he 





he Rev. Danicl Sharp, Pastor of the! 
third Baptist church, in Boston, has becn | 
chosen by the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
to preach the next Election sermon. 
ATION 
we have had fre- 


INDIAN CIVILIZ 

This subject, to which 
quent occasion to allude, has not yet been 
brought before Congress ; but sve under 
stand, that there is reason to « rai ect a vigor- 
aus attack cn the present system. 

We have been much surprised, to observe 
the apathy with which the meditated project 
has, apparently, been regarded by the pub 
lic mind. A measure which involves con 
Siderations of vital interest to t 

istence of the aboriginal tribes—who 
yave a fur more imperative claim to our 
sympathy and succour than the Greeks— 
excites scarcely any notice —Even the reli- 


ic very 


gious journals are generally silent on the 
Subject ; and one or two, only, so fur as we 
now, have alluded to it, except to re- 
publish, with very slight comment, the ta- 
ble which we prepared and published seve- 
weeks ago. 
All doubts respecting the practicability 
civilizing the Indians, must, we think, 
removed, from the minds of those 





, who 
ave had an opportunity to converse w 
he Cherokees, now in this city. In lan- 


guage, dress, manners, and intelligence, they 


++ 
aval 


re, in the fullest sense, gentlemen; and 
pne of them, Mr. David Brown, who has 

en ated at Cornwall and Andover. 
and is now on his way, to engage in mission- 
ryt 
ducation and refined m 
eral times ac 


educ 


ite 6 ~ 
CUS am 


ug his countrymen, isa man of 
He 


dressed large audiences, 


ith great propriety and success. 
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INSTITUTION. 
ip slature of Massachusetts, on behalf of this 
Institution, requesting a charter. 


A petition has been presented to the Le- 


Leave 
Mas been given in the Senate, to bring in a 
bill for the purpose ; and it is presumed that 
Charter will be granted. The Institution 
possesses clear funds, to the amount of about 
690,000, beside two large College build- 
Bngs, and a house for the President. It has 
8 respectable Faculty, and 126 students. It 
rems, therefore, to present an equitable 
claim toaCharier. A counter petition has 
meen presented from Williams College ; but 
We hope, that a spirit sa jealous and illibe- 
ral, as that which scem@to have prompted 
his petition, will firfd no sympathy nor fa- 
ut in the Legislature. It has been proved, 
that these rival institutions have cach more 
than three times the number of students, | 
which Williams College contained before 
he institetion at Amherst was established. 
MISSIONS. 
The Engtish Wesleyan Missionary Socic- 
have established a Mission in lailestine. 
Phe Rev. Mr. Cook has been appointed 
issionary. He set off in 


November for 


_ A Mission has been established, und+r the 
lirection of the Socic tv, among the Caffrees 
m the Eastern Coast of Africa. The site 
ill be about 100 miles from Graham's 
Own, and about the same distance from 
Paiem.® Still higher up the Eastern coast of 
Africa, alarge tract of land has been eeded 
DP the British government, near Delagoa 
Bay, One of the stipulations of the natives 
Was,that they should be furnished with 
Chrietian teachers. 
SIERRA LEONE. 
Mr. Huddlestone, Missionary at this sta- 
died on the 20th of July last. ‘The 
Wesleyan Mission there was thus left en- 
Nfely cestitute, and four chapels, with their 
Sougregations, were deprived of ministerial 
rs. 
SUPREME COURT. 

The Supreme Couyt of ‘the United States 
Commenced its session in this city, on Mon- 


;mittee be appoint 


jtece are respectfully request 


“Often and often have we had oecasion 
to regret our unfortunate sensibility of ear, 
(though by no means excessive or fastidi- 
ous,) when chained by propriety to our seat 
in the house of prayer, Often has the ex- 
clamation of good old Jolin Ryland, af North- 
ampton, on one occasion, occurred to us: 
‘Do ye call that singing? If the angels in 
Heaven were to hear you, they would come 
down and wring your necks off.’ ” 

TICE OF DISGOUNT AND DEPOSITR, 
Of the Bank of the United States, at IVash- 
ineton. 

The following is the list of Directors 
elected January 30, 1624.—R,C. Weight- 
man, John Tayler, William Wirt, William 
W. Seaton, Mordecai Miller, Tho. Swann, 
Walter Smith, William Laird, John Rod- 
gers, Samucl Miller, Philip Stuart. 


Agrecably to public notice, a meeting of 
the subscribers to a Memorial recently pre- 
sented to Congress, praying that the inha- 
bitants of the District of Columbia may be 
relieved from the disfranchisements and 
other grievances under which they now la- 
bour, was held at the City Hall, on Wed- 
nesday cvening last. 

Richard Bland Lee, Esq. was called to 
the Chair, and Enoch Reynolds, Esquire, 
was appointed Secretary. 

The Chairman then made a br 
ment of 
tion in which the inhabitants of this District 
are placed, and recommended that a com- 
ted, to cunfer with the Dis- 


ief state- 
the peculiar and humiliating situa 


trict Committee of Congress, on the subject 
of said Memorial, to state to them the wants 
procure 


of self eovern- 


and endeavour to 


the power 


of this District, 
from Conzress 
ment. 

On motion of ! Swe 
Mr. R. C. Weightman, 
Reeolved, unanimous! 
of thirteen b 


measures as May app 


econded by 


T hat 
inted, to take such 


or, ¢} 


hem best cal- 


commit- 
tee 
var 
culated to promote the objects of a memo- 
rial recently presented to the Congress of 
the United States, on behalf of the people of 
the District of Culumbia, praying for an 


ane 
enews 


amelioration of their civil 
dition. 

Resolved, That the Chairman be one of 
said Committee, and that he be requested to 
appoint the other twelve. 

The undermentioned gentlemen compose 
the Committee, viz. : 


ton, Charlies Glover, George Sweeny, Tho- 
mas Law, Samuel Burch,-Ramuel N. Small- 


Resolved, That the scvreral-printers. of 
newspapers in the District, be respectfully 
requested to publish the proceedings of this 
mecting. 
Ricuarp Briann Les, Chairman. 
Exocu Reynowps, Secretary. 

37° The members of the above Commit- 
Brown's Hotel, on Pennsylvania Avenue, on 
Saturday, 7th February, inst. at five o'clock 
P.M. * 


? 


uageated. 
UPPERVILLE ACADI 
The Trustees feel it duc to the fricnds of 
learning, and to the gentleman presiding 
over the Upperville Academy, thus publicly 
to express tucir satisfaction with the late 
examination of the students, and their grati- 
fication in witnessing the progress made by 
the pupils in the various brauches of polite 
and useful learning. 
In Geography and English Grammar, 
we have seldom witnessed an exhibition of 
more extensive and accurate knowledge, 
than was displaved by the cifferent classes. 
We were equally pleased to observe the 
rapid advance of the younger scholars, from 
the alphabet, to spelimg, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. And if possible, with in 
creased dclight did we witness the suctess 
of the young gentlemen, in acquiring a 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin lgngua- 
ges, In addition to the exercises of the last 
,ear, there was a class in ancicnt history, 
which, by its readiness in answering ques- 
tions, &e. manifested considerable acquaint- 
ance with that branch of knowledge. 
Nor do we pass over the great attention 
paid tothe improvement of the memory, a 
faculty of such invaluable importance, and 
ope so much needed by every votary of ‘sci- 
ence. Here, also, from the increased num- 
ber of verses committed from the scriptures 
since the preceding examination, the stu- 
dents in general, and those on the female 
side particularly, deserve our conimenda- 
tion. 
Jn the female department, which is under 
the instruction of Miss Mary }. Dagg, and 
Miss Thornton, as assistant, handsome spe- 
cimens of needie-work, drawing, and paint- 
ing were exhibited; which we regret to 
say, from the latcness of the hour, could not 
be more particularly examined. 
The exercises of the cay were plensantly 
closed by several orations, delivered by 
yoing gentlemen, on moral and political 
subjects ; an exercise Very important in the 
education of the youth of our country. 

So far°as our observation extends, few 
schools in Virginia are conducted with more 
particular attention” to: the moral deport- 
ment of youth. ‘This sentiment is confirmed 
by the record of the conduct of each stu- 
dent, which is regularly kept by Mr. Dagg, 
and was read by him in the presence of the 
trustees and students. 

This record is read before the school 
weekly, where merit is commended, and 


ness 
‘The school is also every 





morning 
p deca 7 oy preceptor to the 
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political con- | 


Richard B. Lee, Thomas Carbery, John | 


m lng . hatic jecarir Syn a0 rath — 
N. Moulder, Enoch Reynolds, Henry Ash- |#PProvation or a disapprobation with re- | 
r | Spect to our own actions, the law of God be- 


d to mect at] 


c | 


vice censured ; industry improved, and idle- 
condemned, 


Seeienteecner 
A st ne dea eee 








! .We cannot close this address without 
recommending this school as w of 
more than the ordinary attention of the pub- 
lic eye. If a healthfut situation, a large and 
comfortable house, the most approved and 
deserving preceptors, form recommenda- 
tions, they are to be found at the Upper 
ville Academy. Here Religion, Literature 
and Science, are united— 
“To rear the tender thought, 


And teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


| Trustees. 


, 


Laurence Battaile, jr. 

Wm. C. Fitzhugh, 

J.C. Armistead, 

Sydnor Bailey, 

Joseph Carr, 
January 29, 1824. 

For the Columbian Ser, 

MR. EDITOR, 


_ Asa writer in the last number of the 
Star has requested that the ideas intended 
to be conveyed in the definition of conscrence, 
given in a comuiunication which appeared 
on the 24th ult. should be more fully ex- 
plained, it seems reasonable that an attempt, 
at least, should be made to satisfy hin. 


disagreed, cannot be expected from the wri- 
ter of this article. The object of the few 
remarks that were made, was to sj that 
conscience could not be a perfect standard. 
Some refer to it asan “infallible Pitide” in 
matters of a moral nature, to the exclusion 
of the revealed will of God, Against such a 
view of it, we think every lover of true reli- 
gion ought “to raise his warning voice.’’ 
What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than Heay’n pursue. 


Although Mr. Pope, as well as Cicero, may 
have scrupulously followed the dictates of 
conscience, yet it is doubtful whether cither 
of them had any perception of moral good- 
ness, or felt its power in their souls. 
Conscience must be regarded as an intel- 
lectual faculty, which particularly distin- 
guishes man from the brute, and is neces- 
sary to his moral agency. ‘There appears 
to be something of it in the minds of all, 
even in the darkest regions of the earth, 
and among the rudest tribes of men. Hence 
it must be “ innate” and not “ acquired.” 
Conscience has been somewhat inaccurately 
called the moral sense, from the analogy 
which it is supposed to bear to the internal 
senses, those, for example, by which we 
form our perceptions of sublime and beauti- 
ful objects. Like these, it cannot be traced 
toits original springs. ‘The first principles 
of internal sensation, the Author of our na- 
jturc has “covered with an impenctrable 


veh. 





Like the other faculties of the mind, 
science has its distinct office. It may 
compared toa judge inthe exercise of his 
|legal functions :—it is not his opinion which 
is the rule of justice and equity, but the law 


con- 


. 
de 


by which he judges ; and according as he is | 


versed in the law, so far will his decisions be 
correct. So n 


the conscience cxercises an 


jing the standard, and re fi 


its dictates are 


| farther binding, than as they are agreeable | 


wood, Adam Lindsay, eer 
Peter G. Washington. | 


to this law. Conscience may be so swaPed by 


our ignorance of God's law, and consequent 
levil bias of heart, that we may perform 
|many wicked actions witheut feeling its re- 


| proofs; and the probabie conclusion seems 


ito be, that it may sometimes “ cictate 
wrong.” The Apostle Paul, aliuding to his 
persecution of the saints, a sin so agrravat- 
ed, that, in view of it, he calls himself the 
“ chief of sinners,” says that he “ werily 
thought that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus ;” and he 
serted before the Jewish Sanhedrim, that, in 
i rcference to the law, he had lived in “ all 
good conscience” till that day. Notwith- 
j standing that the heathen may have a 
| knowledge of what is good and evil, vet 
| “* having their conscience seared with a hot 
iron,” they are not pained in reflecting apon 
their own corruptions; and “being fet 
freling, have given themselves over unto 
jasciviousness, to work all uncileanness with 
greediness ; so that they are without ex- 
cuse.”” We may infer that conscience is a 
natural, and not a moral endowment; not a 
“ quality” belonging to the affections of the 
heart, but a property of the human intel- 
lect. 

The term morai sense has, as was before 
remarked, been applied to conscience, and 
in this light, been defended as an essential 
principle of our constitution. . Mr. Frown, 
in his Philosophy of thé Human Mind, takes 
notice of it in the following manner :—* In 
our moral feclings, ] discover no peculiar 
analogy to perceptions or sensations, in the 
philosophic meaning of those terms ; and 
the phrase morai sense, therefore, I consider 
as having had a very unfortunate influence 
on the controversy, as to the original moral 
difference of actions, from the false analo- 
gies it cannot fail to suggest—The asser- 
tion of a moral sense has been regarded al- 
most as the assertion of some primary me- 
dium of perception, which conveys directly 
to us moral knowledge—-as the eye enabiecs 
us to distinguish directly the varieties of co- 
lours, or the ear the varieties of sounds ; 
and the scepticism, which would have been 
just with respect to such an organ of excla- 
dive moral teeling, has been unfortunately 
extended to the certain moral principle it- 
self, as an original principle of our nature.” 

The opinion which some entertain, that 
conscience consists in something vealiy good 
and virtuous, would lead theta to call it a 
“moral quality.” ‘ Every man,’ Say they, 
‘is possessed uf a conscience which bears 
witness to him of what is right and wrong ; 
and this witness is known to have influence 
even on wicked men, so as to impel them to 
the performance of many good actions, and 
to deter them from others which are evil, 
In relation to a notion of this kind, a distin- 
guished writer observes —_"* As all duty ‘s 
contained in /ove, good and evil must consist 
entirely in the temper or disposition of the 
heart; andthe mere dictates of conscience 
including no such dispositions, neither good 
nor evil can, strictly speaking, be predicated 
of them.—As there is good nor evil 
in the sight of the eye, only as it is under 
the influence of the or disposition of 
the soul, so neither is there inthe dictates 
of the conscience. If there be any virtue or 
goodness in wi men, it consists not in 


as- 





An elaborate discussion of a subject, upon | 
which the most acute metaphysicians have | 


science suggests what is 
motives indace men duty, . 


this manner, they are considered yp hg 
conscientiously ; but if Jove be the fulfilling 
of the law, where love is wanting, the law 
is not fulfilled, no not in the least ” 
These remarks are submitted to the con. 
sideration of your correspondent. Dhow. 


LITERARY, 


1 ife A Pinkney.—It is annownced that 
Henry Wheaton, Esq. an eminent practi- 
tioner of law, in the Supreme Covrt of the 
United States, has proposed tq publish “ an 
account of the life, writings, and speeches” 
of the late William Pinkney. 

Wahl’s Lexicon—Mr. Edward Robinson, 
Assistant_Instructor in the department of 
Sacred Literature in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, is now engaged, says the 
Missionary Herald, in translating the Latin 
and German in Wahil’s Lexicon of the New 
Testament into English ; so as vo be able to 
‘publish, during the next autumn,a Greek 
and English Lexicon of the New Testament, 
which shall be a suitable companion for the 
Hebrew Lexicon of Gesenius, translated by 
Mr. Willard Gibbs, which has just issued 
from the press at Andover. The Lexicon 
translated and edited by Mr. Robinson, is 
expected to contain not more than 800 pages, 
while the Leipsic edition of Schleusner’s 
Lexicon comprises more than 2700 pages. 
Professor Stuart recommends this work as 
a higher specimen of acute and distinguish- 
ed lexicography, than any of the same class 
with which he is acquainted. 





that “there is no ambition so deeply rooted 
in the Greck character, as the desire of in- 


.| struction. No wonder that it should predo- 


minate now, that there is a prospect of being 
able to realize the wishes on this subject 
which so universally pervade the nation— 
Nothing but a determination to encourage 
this most laudable disposition could have in- 
duced the Provisional Government to devote 
a part of its attention and circumscribed 
funds to the establishment of Lancasterian 
schools, while the enemy was still so near, 
and the means of subsistence often wanted 
for the troops. The interest attached to 
this important subject by your committee 
will not be a little heightened, when inform- 
ed that the seat of government had not been 
established at Tripolizza more than three 
weeks, when I had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing one of the largest Mosques in the 
city converted into a school on Lancaster’s 
principles, at which above seventy children 
of both sexes, under the age of ten years, 
were receiving instruction when I quitted 
the Morea. Prince Mavrocordato had al- 
ready established two, almost in sight of the 
infidel forces at Messelonghi and Gastouni, 
previously to his attending the deliberations 
at Astros.” 
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Liggteenty Congress. 


FIRST SESSION. 


——— 


SENATE. 
Monpar, February 2. 





Several resolutions were offered, from 
merchants and underwriters, in various 
parts of the country, praying for indemnity 
for french spoliations previous to 1800. 

In pursuance of the order of the day, 
he jomt resolution reported by a Select 
Committee of the Senate, proposing an 
amendment of the Constitution, in regard to 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, was taken up for consideration, in 
| Committee of the Whole, Mr. Smith inthe 
iChair. The first question was upon adopt- 
jing the amendment submitted by Mr. Ben- 
\fon, in the shape of a new resolution, pro- 
posing a division of the country into dis- 
tricts; cach district to have one vote for 
President and Vice Presidents; that vote 
to be decided by the ballots of the people, 
in their primary assemblies ; and when no 
election 1s made by the people, that the 
choice shall go to the House of Represen- 
tatives, as now provided dy the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Benton spoke at 
vour of his amendment ; 

Adjourned. 


TUESDAY, 4 

Mr. Darton offered 

lution for consideration 

Resolved, rhat the Committee oa 
Public Lands, inquire into the expediency 
of making further provision, by law, to pre- 
vent fraudsin surveying the public lands of 
the United States, and in making certifi- 
cates of such surveys. | 

A resolution offered yesterday by Mr. 
Lioyd, of Massachusetts, proposing an in- 
quiry into the present state and circumstan- 
ces of “* the Navy Hospital fund,” and whe- 
therany alteration is necessary to carry into 
effect the wise and humane purposes for 
which that fund was established, was again 
read and agreed to, 

The order of the day, being the proposi- 
tion submitted by Mr. Benton, to amend the 
Constitution of the United States, in regard 
to the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, was again taken up. Mr. Benton re- 
sumed, and concluded his remarks on the 
subject ; when, on motion of Mr. Zaton, the 
farther consideration of the resolution was 
postponed to Monday next. 

Adjourned. 


Weonespar, February 4. 


Mr. Jiolmes, of Maine, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported a bill “‘in 
further addition to an act to establish an 
uniform system of naturalization ;” which 
was read, and passed to a second reading. 
Sgr resoluuion submitted yesterday a 
Mr. Sarton, propesing an inguiry into the 
expediency sunhing ferthar provision, by 
law, to prevent frauds in surveys of pablic 
lands, and in making certificates thereof, 
was again read, and agreed to, 

Adjourned, 

Tavaspar, February 5. 

. The bill from) the other House, “ to ex- 
tend the time the Settiement ivate 
land claim's in the Territory of Florida,” 
was read the third time, 3s amended in the 





Lducation in Greece.-Mr. Blaquire states, | 


of which surveys were made, under the au. 
thority of Congress, some years since. This 
resolution was referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals. : 
__ Phe Senate took up for cansideration t 
bill “ to authorize he maki i +4 
sissippi, to the lish Turh, as an au 
to the defence of mrad in da The bi 
was made the order of the day, for Monday 
next. 

Adjourned. 

, Frivar, February 6. 


The bilt authorizing the ‘building ofan . 
additional number of sloops of war, was -, 
taken wp. Considerable debate arose on 
the details of the bill. Before the question , 
was taken the Senate ' 

Adjourned to Monday. 

rt 
HOUSE. 
Mownoar, February 2. 

On motion of Mr. Brent, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the 
Public Lands be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of granting a pre-emption 
right to all persons who are 
the public lands on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, for the purpose of aiding and facili- 
ng steam navigation upon said rivef. 

39, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Public Lands be instructed to inguire intp 
the @xpediéncy of passing a law to encou- 
rage settlements on the public lands upon 
the banks of the Mississippi river, with a 
view to improve the navigation of said river. 

On motion of Mr. Cocke, Chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, the orders. of 
the day were postponed , to take up a bill 
for the appointment of two additional In- 
dian agents. The House accordingly went 
into Committee of the Whole, on the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

{This bill provides, 1st, “ That, from and 
after the passage of this act, the President 
of the United States be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to appoint two Indian Agents, in 
addition to those already provided by law, 
to be stationed on the western side of the 
Mississippi, at such places as he may think 
proper, 2¢, That the Agents appointed ac- 
cording to the provisions of this act, shall 
receive a compensation for their services, 
of 1300 dollars, each, in full, and that all 
rations, or other allowances, made to them 
shall be deducted from the sums hereby al- 
lowed.””) 

A desultory debate arose on this bill, and 
it was finally ordered ta lie on the table. 

A message was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
report from the Secretary of State, with co 
pies of several documents ee to the 
correspondence,’ with the government -of 
Spain, relating tothe Floridatreaty.* - 

Adjourned. soe 

Tvespar, February 3. . 

The Speaker laid before the Mouse a 
communication from the Department’ of 
War, transmitting a statement of appro 
priations for the service of the year 1823, 
showing the amount appropriated under 
each specific head, the amount @xpended 
under each, and the balance remaining un- 
expended in the Treasury on the jist De- 
cember, 1823; which was referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means.” 

The House resolved itself into a Gommit- 
tee of the Whole, Mr. Foor in the chair, ‘on 
the bill “‘ making provision for procuring 
the necessary surveys, estimates,, &c. for 
roads and canals. 

Several gentlemen expressed their senti- 
ments on the subject ; and the Hoase 

Adjourned. > 

Weonesnvar, February 4. 

On motion of Mr. 4. Stevenson, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of. establish- 
ing, by law, a post route from the Shoft 
Pump, in Henrico county, state of Virginia, 
to Dentonville, in the county of Hanover. 

The session of this day was principally 
occupied, in a debate on the hill making 
provision for surveys, &c. on roads and ca- 
nals. 

Adjourned, 

Tuurspar, February 5. 

The bill concerning roads and canals 
was again taken up, the «liscussion of which 
continued, till the House 

Adjourned. 

Farivar, February ©. 

Mr. Forward reported a bill, laying du- 
ties on sales of merchandise at auction, and 
for other ptrposes, which was read twice, 
and committed. 

Mr. 46601 offered a resolution, proposing 
the following amendment to the Constitu- 
tion : “ That no part of the Constitution of 
the United States ought to he construed, and 
shall be construed, to authorize the impor- 
tation or ingress of any person Of colour into 
any one of the United States, contrary to the 
laws of the said states.” ‘The resolution was 
reac twice, and committed. ~ 

The bill concerning internal improve- 
ments was again under discussion. 

Adjourned to Monday. 


—— 

*,* The Rev. Dr, Sraucafox will per- . 
form Divine service at the Capitol, to-mor- 
row morning, at 11 o’clock. 

—_—_—— eo 
MARRIED, 


On Monday evening last, Mr) Joux B. Ro- 
warps, to Miss Any Evans. 
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Chief Clerk it the 3 Secretary @ the seustee 
Office, and long a most respectable 
of Georgetown. 
Mr. Webster's Speech. 
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wRrom “ THE SKEPTICK,” BY MRS. HEMANS. 
In the pride se 

Of youth and health, by sufferings yet untried, 

We talk of death, as something which ‘ twere 

* sweet 

In glory’s arms.exultingly to meet ; 

A closing triumph, 2 majestic scene, 

Where gazing nations watch the hero's mé@in, 

As, ufidismay’d amidst-the tears of all, 

fic folds his mantle regally to fall. 

Hush, fond enthusiast '—still obscure and lone, 

Yet not less terrible because unknown, 

Is the last hour of thousands—they retire. 

From life’s throng’d pats, unnoticed to expire. 

As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 

Bome trembling insect’s little world of cares, 

Descends in silence, while around waves on 








The mighty forest, reckless what is gone ' 
Such is man's doum—and cre 
flown, 


an hour be} 


| 


Start not, thou trifler, suth may be thy owa! | teresting ré 
burall 


* a > . 


Oh what is natures strength ? the vacant eye 
By mind deserted hath a dread reply, 
The wild delirious laughter of despair, 
The mirth of frenzy—seek an answer there ! 
Turn not away, though pity’s cheek grow pale, 
_ Close not thine ear against their awful tale. 
They tell thee, reason wandering from the raj 
or fiith, the blazing pillar of her way, 
In the mid-darkness of the stormy wave, 
Forsook the struggling soul she could not save 
Wetp not, sad moralist, o’er desert plains, 
Stréw'd with the wrecks of grandeyr—mould- 
€ring fanes, 
Arches of triumph, long with weeds o’ergrown, 
And regal cities, now the serpent’sown : 
has more awful ruins—one lost mind, 
Whiose. star is quench’d, hath lessons for man 
kind, 
Of de«per import, than each prostrate dome 


Ringliog its marble with the dust of Rome. 
* 7 * . 


Lift the dread veil no further! hide, oh hide 

The bleeding form, the couch of suicide— 

The dagger grasp’d in death—the brow, the 

eye 

Lifel«ss, yet stamp’d with rage and agony ; 

The soul’s dark traces left in many a line 

Grav’ on Ai# mein, who died, and “ made no 
sign '” 

Approach not, gaze not, lest thy fever’d brain 

Too déep the image of despair retain. 

Angels of slumber !—o’er the midnight hour 

Ket 1:0 such visions claim unhallow’d po- er, 

Lest the mind sink with terror, and above 

Sce but th’ Avenger’s arm, forgot th’ Atoner’s 
love. * Bis), 

a ae 


yet 
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° 
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From Irving's Sermons. 
THE MORALIST AND CHRISTIAN, 


*tSo that, after all, it comes to this, that 
We-cdo our best —bot then it is with evangel- 
ical instruments that we do our best. We 
do our best after taking to ourselves the 
whole armeur of God: the moralist doth his 
beg without that armour. The saint, pos- 
sessing himself of ali knowledge and hope 
and grace which the gospel. reveals, does 
his best ; the moralist, negiccting these, and 
leaning to nature alone, does his best. The 
one honours God throughout, the other ho- 
nours nature throughout ; the one is a dis- 
ciple of Christ, the other a disciple of rea- 
con alone ; the one may therefore look for 
fayour at God’s hand whom he aath in no- 
thing undervalued, the other may look for 
disfavour from God, whose instructions he 
hath set asides the one may look for suc- 
cess, being guided by the higher wisdom, 
and maoved along by the stronger affections 
of the Gospel; the other has no success to 
expectsave from the urgency of endeavours 
and the strenuousness of resolutions. The 
moralist is like a ship spreading her canvass 
without wind to fill it ; the Christian spreads 
the same canvass, and has all the moving 
power which the Gospel can give. More- 
over, the moralist bows himself to a task ; 
the Christian cheers himself to an office of 
love: the one as he advances becomes high- 
Minded, ashe fails, becomes heart-broken ; 
the other as he advances becomes thankful 
and glad, as he fails becomes bumble and 
watchful, but not heart-breken: the one 
knows of no acquittal for his daily, hourly 
offences ; the other knows of a Redeemer: 
thr one, when nature sinks beneath the ef- 
fort, knows not of any fresh supply; the 
other in the midst of his weakness knows of 
grace that is sufficient for him, and of 
strength that is perfected in weakness,” 


From Collett’s Relics of Literature. 
ORIGIN Of: TEXTS. 


The custom of taking @ text as the basis, 
of a sermon or lecture is said tohave origi- 
nated with Ezra, who, we are told, accom 
panied by several Levites in a public con- 
gregation of men and women, ascended a 

it, opened a book of the law, and after 
ressing @ prayer to the Deity, to which 
the le said Amen, “ read in the law of 
God distinctly and gave the sense, and 
. Caused them to understand the reading.” 

Previous to the time of Ezra, the patri- 

archs delivered in public assemblies, cither 
rophecies or moral instructions for the edi- 
tion of the le; aud it was not until 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, during which time they bad al- 
most lost the language in which the penta- 
téeuch was written, that it became necessary 
to explain, as. well asto read, the scriptures 
Ft them ; a practice by Ezra, and 
since universally followed. In later times, 
as we are told in the Acts of the Apostles, 
chap, xiv. ver. 21, the books of Moses were 
thus read in the synagogue every Sabbath 
day. To'this laudable custom our Saviour 
conformed ; and; in the synagogue at Naza- 
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MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 

On the 8th of Decemoer, 1823, Mr. Web- 
ster presented, in the Hoase of Represents- 
tives, the follow ing resolution : 

“ Resdived, That’ provision ought to be 
made, by law, for defraying the expense in- 
cident to the appointment of an Agent or 
Commissioner to Greece, whenever the 
President shall deem it expedient to make 
such appointment.” 

The House having, on the 19th of Janua- 
ry, resolved itself into a Committce of the 
Whole, and this resolution being taken into 
consideration, Mr. Webster spoke to. the 
following effect: 

lam afraid, Mr. Chairman, 
my part in this discussion ; 
those expectations which the pubiic excit 
ment, existing on the 
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ized world, 
law, and the 
must, more especially, withdr 
from this place, and the scenes which 
syrround us, if we would ser ceive 
altogether, from the iaflucnce of ull 
memorials of herself which ancient Greece 
has transmitted for the admiration, and the! 
benefit, of mankind. This free form of go- | 
vernment, this popular assembly, the com-! 
mon council, held fer the common good, | 
earhe:s 
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we contemplated its 
models ? 
public discussion, the contest of mind wit 
mind, and that popular cloquence, which, if 
it were now here, on a subject like this, 
would move t 
was the language in which all thes 
first exhibited? Even the Edtfice in which 
we assenrble, proportioned columns, 
this ornamented architecture, all renund 
that Grecce has existed, and that we, like 
the rest of mankind, are greatly her debt- 
ors, But I have not intreduced this moti 
mthe vain hope of discharging any thing of | 
this accumulated debt of centuries. } hes 
not acted upon the expectation, that 
who have inherited this obligation fre 
tors, showld now attenipt to pay it, 
may seem to have inherited, 
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| from ffeir ancestors, a right to receive pay- | 


ment. My object is 
diate. I wish tot 


nearer and more iminie- | 
take occasion of the strug- | 
gle interesting and gallant peonle, in 
the cause of liberty and Christianity, to 
draw the attention of the House to the cir- 
curmstances which panied that 
struggle, and to the principles which appear | 
to have governed the conduct of the great 
States of Europe, in regard to it ; and to the 
effects and consequences of these principles, | 
upon the independence of nations, and espe- | 
cially upon the institutions of free gove: 
ments. What I have to say of Greece, | 
therefore, concerns the modern, not the an- | 
cient ; the living, and not the dead. It re- 
gards her, not as she exists in history, tri- 
umphant over time, and tyranny, and igno- 
rance; but as she now is, contending, 
against fearful odds, for being, and for the 
common privilege of human nature. 

As it is never difficult to recite common- 
place remarks, and trite aphorisms ; so it 
may be casy, I am aware, on this occasion, 
tu remind me of the wisdom which dictates 
to men a care of their own affairs, and ad- 
monishes them, instead of searching for ad- 
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| varieties of soil and climate ; with so much 


of nations, seem to have had no effect in -Te- 
gard to them. From the facts which have 
come to our knowledge, there 18 good cause 
to believe that their enemy has lost, for 
ever, all dominion over them : that Greece 
will become again an independent nation,’ 
It has appeared to me, that the House 
should adopt some resolution, reciprocating 
these sentiments, so far as it should approre 
them. More than twenty years have elaps- 
ed, since Congress first ceased to receive 
such a communication from the President, 
as could properly be qade the subject of a 
general answer. I do not wneen to find fault 
with this relincquishment of a former, and an 
ancient practice. It may have been attend- 
ed with inconveniences which justified its 
abolition. But, certainly, there was one 
advantage belonging to it; and that is, that 
it furnished a fit opportunity for the ex- 
pression of the opinion ef the Houses of 


Congress, upon those topics m the Execu- 
tive communication, which were hot expect- 
ed to be made the inmumediate subjects of di- 
rect legislation. Since, therefore, the Pre- 
sident’s messacve does not now receive a 
general arsw er, it has seemed to me to be 
proper, that in some mode, agreeable to our 


sentiments upon the important 
iuterestine topics on which it treats. 
the sentiments of the message <n re- 
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if 


hat this House should reciprocate 


reper ¢ 
chtiments. The present resolution 
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Se 


in the discretion of the 
Executive Governnient. It jis but an ex- 
Hression, under these forms in which tLe 
House is accustomed to act, of the satisfac- 
tion of the House with the general sent- 
ments expressed in regard to this subject 
in the message, and of its readiness to de- 
frny the expense incident to any inguiry 
for the perpose of further information, or 
other agency which the President, in 
um, shall see in whatever 


it now Is, 


. 
1* 
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|The whole matter is stili left in his judg- 
ment, and this resolution can in no way re- 
Strain its unlimited exercise. ‘ 
I gilght well, Mr. Chairman, avoxl the 
vility of this neasure, if it had, in 
dement, any tendency to change the 
country. With the general 
se Of thut policy, lam quite satished. 
‘Phe nation is prosperous, peaceful, and hap- 
py ; di should very reluctantly put its 
, oY happiness, at risk. It 
me, however, that this resolu- 
ictly coniurmable to our jgencral 
policy, and not only Consistent with our in- 
, but even demanded by a large and 

iow of those miterests. 
ertainly true, that the just policy of 
country, is, lu the first place, a pceace- 
.O naticn ever had less to ex- 
The 


pect irom iercible agprandizemecnt. 
mighty agents which are working out our 
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ygmientation is by growth, not by ac- 
quisition; by internal developement, not 
No schemes can be 
uggested to us, sO Magnificent as the pros- 
ps ct 
own condition, unaided by projects, uninflu- 
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A country of such vast extent, with such 
public spirit and private enterprise ; with a 
population mecreasing so much beyond for- 
mer cxamples, with capacities of improve- 
ment not only unapplied or uncxhausted, 
but even, in a great measure, as yet, unex- 
plored ; so free in its institutions, so mildia 
its laws, so sccure in the title it conf Ol 
evcry man to his own acquisitions ; uecds 
nothing but time and peace to carry it for- 
ward to almost any point of advancement. 
In the next place, I take it for granted, 
that the policy of this country, sprioging 
fromthe nature of our rovernment, and the 


wer 





ventures abroad, to leave other men’s con- 
cerns in their own hands. It may be easy 
to call this resolution Qnixrotic, the emana- | 
tion of a crusading or propagandist. spirit. 
All this, and more, may be readily said ; 

but all this, and morc, will not be allowed 

to fix acharacter upon this proceeding, un- | 
til that is proved, which it takes for granted. 

Let it first be shown, that, in this que stion, | 
there is nothing which can affect the inte- 

rest, the character, or the duty ef this coun- | 
try. Let it be proved, that we are not call- | 
ed upon, by cither of these considerations, | 
to express an opmion on the subject to | 
which the resolution relates. Let this be | 
proved, and then it will, indeed, be 


made | 
out, that neither ought this resolution to| 
pass, nor ouglit the subject of itto have been 

mentioned in the communication of the Pre-| 
sident tous. But, in my opinion, this can-! 
not be shown. In my judgment, the sub-| 
ject is interesting to the people and the go-|} 
vernment of this country, and we are called | 
upon, by considerations of great wei¢ht and | 
moment, to express our opinions upon it. | 
These considerations, l think, spring from 

a sense of our own duty, our character, and | 
our own interest. 1 wish to treat the sub-| 
ject on such grounds, exclusively, as are! 
truly American ; but then, in considering it | 
asan American question, I cannot forget 
the age in which we live, the prevailing 
spirit of the age, the interesting questions 
which agitate it, and our own peculiar rela- 
tion, in regard to these interesting questions. 
Let this be, then, and as far as ] am con- 
cerned, I hope it will be, purely an Ameri- 
can discussion; but let it embracc, never- 
theless, every thing that fairly concerns 
America ; let it comprehendl, not mereiy 
her present advantage, but her permanent 
interest, her elevated character, as one of 
the free states of the world, and her duty 
towards those great principles, which have 
bitherio maintained the relative indepen- 
dence of nations, and which have, more cs- 
pecially, made her what she is. 

At the commencement of this session, the 
President, in the discharge of the high duties 
of his office, called our attention to the sub- 
ject, to which this resolution refers. “ A 
yl says that communication, 
“has long entertained, founded on the 
heroic struggle of the Greeks, that they 
would succeed in their contest, and resume 
their equal station amung the nations of the 
earth. It is believed that the whole civil- 
ized world takes a deep interest in their 
in their favour, yet none, according to our 


taken part against them. 
have 
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enced by ambition, fairly spreads before us. 


less degree, to the enjoyment of the powers 


tinction and respect among the 
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and for the last half 
ceatury, they have sustained systems of 
government entirely representative, yield- 
ing to themselves the greatest possible pros- 


perity, and not leaving them without cis- 
nations of 


of self-government ; 





the earth. This system we are not likels 
to abarition ; dnd while we sball no far 

ther recommend its adoption to other mi) 
tions, in whole or in part, than KR may Fe 


on our own growth aud prosperity, we are, Ne- | 
vertheless, interested, to resist the establish- | 
ment of doctrines which deny the leyahty 
of its foundations, We stand as an equal | 
among nations, claiming the full benefit of | 
the established international law ; and it | 
our duty to oppose, from the earliest to tie 
latest inoment, any innovations mpon that | 
code which shall bring into doubt or ques- | 
tion our own equal and independent riviits. | 
I will now, Mr. Chairman, advert t 
those pretensions, put forth by the Allied 
Sovereigns of continevtal Fur which 
seemed to me calculated, if unresisted, to | 
bring into disrepute the princinies of our) 
government, and indeed to Le wholly in- 
compatible with atiy degree of national in- 
dependence. Ido not introduce these co.- 
siderations for the sake of topics. Tam not) 
about to declaim against crowned heads, nor} 
to quarrel with any country for preferring a 
form of yoverument different from our own. 
The choice that we exgrcise for ourselves, | 
[ am quite willing to Mave 

But it appears to nie that the pretensions of | 
which I have spoken, are wholly inconsis- 
tent with the independence of nations geic- 
rally, without regard to the qr 
er their governments be alsulute, monarci 
cal and limited, or purcly | } 
presentative. I have a 


rough conviction, that anew cra has ariscu 
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binations are taking place, prom 
doctrines, and fraught with consequences, 
public law of nations, and of ( 
erties of mankind. Whe 
not, is the question which 
examine, upon such grounds ¢ 
is the Common anc ; i 
lerige disclose, 

Every body knows 
restora’‘ion of the Bouzbens t 
France, the coutinental pov 
edinto sundry alliances, 
made public, and have held se 
ings or Congresses, at which the 
of their political conduct have been dcelarec 

“hese things must necessarily have an cflect 
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upon the internatiaual law of the states u 
the world. If that effect be good, and a 
cording to the principles of that law, they 
deserve to be applauded. If, on the con- 
trary, their effect and tendency be nivst 
dangerous, their principles wholly imad 
sible, their preicnsionus such as would abel- 
ish every degree of national independence, 
then thev are to be resisted. 

I begin, My. Chairman, by drawing you 
attention to the treaty, concluded at Pars 
in September, 1815, between Russia, Prus- 


flbis- 


Alliance. This singular alliance appears to 
have origmmated with the Emperer of Rus- 
sia; for we are informed that a draft of ix 
was exhibited by him, personally, to a ple- 
nipotentiary of one of the great powers of 
Europe, before it was presented to the uther 
sovercigns who ultimately signed it.* This in- 
strument professes nothing, certainly, which 
is not extremely commendable and praise- 


ing parties, both in relation to other states, 
and 1 regard to theirown subjects, will ob- 
serve the rules of justice and Ciristianny. 
the most solemn and devout religions invo- 
cutions. Now, although such an alliance is 
1 novelty in European history, the world 
scems to have received this treaty, upon its 
first promulgation, with general charity. It 
was commonly understood 





respects the interesting questions which 
agitate the present age, on the side of liber- 
al and enlightened sentiments. The age | 
extraordinary ; the spirit that actuates it, i» 
peculiar and marked ; and our dwn relatio: 
to the times we live in, and to the questio 
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We are placed, by our good for- 
the wisdem and valour of our an- 


cestors, in a condition in which we can act} tice, and rale their own subjects in 


no obscure part. 
for dishonour, whatever w¢ do, is not li 
v escape the observation of the world. 
one of the free states among the nations, as 
a great and rapidly rising Republic, it would 
be impossible for us, if we were so disposed, 
to prevent our principles, our sentiments, 


fect upon the opinions and hopes of secicty 
throughout the civilized world. It rests 
probably with ourselves to determinc, whe- 
ther the influence of these shall be salutary 
or pernicious. 

It cannot be denied that the great political 
question of this, age, is, that between abso- 
jute and regulated governments, “he sub- 
stuuce of the controversy is, whether socie- 
ty shall have any part in its own govern- 
ment. Whether the form of government 
shall be that of limited monarchy, with more 
or less mixtai. of hereditary powcr, er 
wholly clective, or representative, may 
perhaps be considered as subordinate. ‘Ihe 
main conwoversy is between that absolute 
rule, which, wile it promises to govern 
well, means nevertheless to govern without 
control, and that regulated or constitutioyal 
systcin, which restrains sovereign discre- 
tion, and asserts that society may claim, as 
matter of right, some effective power in the 
establishment of the laws which are to 
regulate it. The spirit of the times sets 
witha most pow erful current, in favour of 
these last inentioned opinions. At is opposed, 
however, whenever and, wherever it shows 
ttself, by certain of the great potentates of 
Europe ; and it. is opposed on grounds as 
applicable in one civilized nation as in an- 
other, und which would justify such opposi- 
tion in relation to the United States, as well 
as in relation to any other state, or nation, 
u time and circumstance should render 
such opposition expedient. 


What part it becomes this country to take 
on a question of this sort, so far as it is 
called upon to take any part, cannot be 
doubtful. Our side of t'is question is set- 
tled for us, even without our own volition, 
Our history, our situation, our character, 
necessarily: decide our position and our 
course, before we have even time to ask 
whether we have an » Our 
From the 
settlement of these states, their in- 


Pf iternts 
esses: 


is little or no- 

‘amg more than an expression of thanks for 
lithe successful termination of the moment- 
icus contest, In which those sovereigns had 
een cngaged. It still seems somtew hat un- 
jaccountable, however, that these good re- 
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them, is equally marked and j seiutions should require to be confirmed by | 


Whe doubted that 
sovereigns would treat cach 
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te it for honour, or be jt / And what necessity was there, for a sslerin 
kely | stipulation by treaty; to ensure the per- 
As|{tormance of that, wiuich is wo more than the 


ordinary duty of every government? | 
would hay be admitted by th sove- 
reigns, that, by this compact, they suppose 
themselvés bound to introduce an entire 
change, or any change in the course of their 
own conduct. Nothing substantially new, 
certainly, can be supposed to have been in- 
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rules@of religion and justic: 

it is nota little remarkable, that a writer 
of reputation npon the Public Law, describ- 
ed, Many years ago, not inaccurately,. the 
character of this alliance: I allude to Puf- 
fendorf, “It secais useless,” says he, * to 
frame any pacts or leagues, barcly for the 
defence and support ef universal peace ; 
for, by such a league, nothing is superadd- 
ed to the obligation of vatura! law, and ae 
agreement is made for the performance of 
uny thing, which the »arties were sot pre- 
viously bound to periomn; ner ts the oripi- 
nal obligation rendered firmer or stromser 
by such an addition. N:cn of any tolerable 
culture and civilization, might well be 
ashamed of entering ito any such compact, 
the conditions of which imply only that the 
parties concerned shall net ofiend in any 
clear point of duty. Besides, we should be 
guilty of great irreverence towards @ xi, 
should we suppose that his injunctions had 
not already laid a snfficient obligation upon 
us to act justly, unless we oursclves volun- 
tarily consented to the same cngagement : 
as if our obligation to obey his will, dcpend- 
upon our own pleasure. 

* lfone engage to serve another, he docs 
not set it down expressly and particularly 
among the terms aiid conditions of the bur- 
gain, that he will not betray wor murder 
him, nor pillage nor burn his house, For 
the same reason, that would be a dishunqur« 
able engagement, in which men should 
bind themselves to act properly and decent. 
ly, and mot break the peace.” t 
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worthy. It promises only that the contract: | 


in confirmation of these promises, it makes} 


tended. Whatprinciple, or what practice, | in a very short time, she found great tel 
theredore, called for this solemn declaration | her cough has entitcly left her, and she® 
of the iutentian of the partigs to ouscive the | gaincd her strength. JOHN W. JENED 
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Washington Brewery. 
J 
THOMAS CLEMENT T. COO 
AVERNS, Boarding Mouses, and Prat 
Families, supplied with genuine Si 
pand “Table Beer. 
J? For the convenience of their fie 
orders left at the Commission Rooms of Me 
Mauro, will be duly attended to, 
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FRESH supply of Barbour’s Uamedia 
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& Medicine Store of John Duckworth, 
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NEW AND VALUABLE MEDICINE 
Dr. Mellen's Cough Drop 


VENUS new and elegant Valeam bids fil 
stand unrivalled in its merits, for Con 
tions; and we boldly venture to assert,thil 
medicine has everrained so much crediti 
| shart 2 time, as this composition; scated 
| Case occurs, but may be removed by thettil 
ase of it, many having lately used it in 
consumptions with the most surprising sae 
who were given up by the most skilfill 
sicians. Many certificates of its efficatya 
company each bottle. J 4 
i hercby certify, that my wike has, fur 
time pas‘, becn troubled with a violeaté 
and has been in very delicate health, and 
having tried many different things 
getting relicf, 1 bought for her a bottle @ 
Mcllen’s Cough Drops, from the use of . 








Hudson, 12th Mo. 29, 1819. 
Affirmed before me, 
JOSEPH D. MON 
Recorder of the City of i 
To the afflicted, whom this may ¢¢ 
[, Rosannah Barton, do ecrtify, that E 
Violent cold in the latter part of the years 
wich created a violent cough and diffiell 
breathing, which was very distressing Wat 
cured a bottle of Dr: Mellen’s Coucl 
and by taking a few doses of the said di 
was entirely cured of my cough, and# 
my side, ROSANNAH BARTOS 
Wife of Mr. Joseph 
Hudson, 12th Month 13th, 18197 = | 
‘This is to certify, that, in June 18184 
seized with a distressing cough, paia® 
side, great weakness in the lungs, and® 
unued until July, 1819, which coafined) 
the house and sometimes to my t 
tried every thing as I thought; but allim 
I was at last induced to muke trial of 3 
len’s Cough Drops, which gave me itm 
relicf, increasing my strengua, and res 
former sleep. 1 can with the gr 
dence recommend them to all that are al 
with those conplaints, 1s a very valuaiies 
cine. NANCY BON 
Hudson, Columbia co. N. ¥, Dec, 24 
For sale by C.F, Wilgtach, FP sttee 
the Branch Bank; by John Duckwort 
avenue, Washington ; Dr. Washingt@®® 
andria; and O M. Linthicum, Geo 
Oct. 25— 
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